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EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 



By Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., 
New York. 



II.' 

We do not claim that expository preaching is the only method 
of preaching, or even that it is the best method ; but that it is a 
method which the ministry of today cannot afford to neglect. 
"The best way to preach is to preach everyway." Yet American 
seminaries have usually set before their students a single ideal — 
propositional, scholastic, logical, but monotonous and pedantic. 
Now we are awaking to the fact that preaching may be as multi- 
form and resourceful as the life it addresses, or the recorded life 
of primitive Christianity. Many congregations have become 
weary of "skeletons" in the pulpit. They are tired of hearing a 
"proposition," of following its "proof," and awaiting the fore- 
gone "conclusion." Stiffness and inflexibility in the pulpit have 
emptied the pews, homiletic exercises have proved a poor sub- 
stitute for prophecy, and while the operation has been ingenious, 
the patient has often died under it. 

The preachers themselves are weary of bondage to ancestral 
forms. They realize that their sermons are often not growths 
from within, but are external and mechanical constructions. 
They have been cunning cabinetmakers, polishers of para- 
graphs, substituting carpentry for inspiration. They are tired of 
struggling after ingenuities. Conscious of the growing aversion 
of the people to mere propositions, they have sought to dress 
out the thought with illustration, have "surveyed mankind from 
China to Peru " in their despairing hunt for incidents, while all 
the time tragedy and comedy, epic and lyric and vision, have 
lain close at hand in the neglected Bible. Many a preacher 
knows that he is not enriched by his own production. He is 

1 See the Biblical World, February, pp. 81-90. 
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always getting ready for next Sunday, but never getting deeper 
into truth. His method is superficial rather than artesian. He 
has become, as the Athenians disdainfully called Paul, "sper- 
mologos," "a picker up of learning's crumbs." 

One remedy for these troubles is surely to be found in giving 
larger place to biblical exposition. We hardly need to remind 
ourselves that this was the method of the earliest heralds of the 
Christian faith. It was the method of Jesus as he first preached 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, as he habitually referred his 
hearers for the solution of every perplexity to the Old Testa- 
ment writings, as on the way to Emmaus he expounded in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself. We see this 
method used by Peter at Pentecost, as he expounded the vision 
of Joel ; by Stephen when he made an epitome of Israel's his- 
tory his only apologia, and by Paul, whose sermon at Antioch 
was an Old Testament study, and whose favorite argument was 
to "show by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ." Biblical 
exposition was the foundation of the preaching of Chrysostom 
and Augustine, and was the accepted method of Christendom 
until the rise of the scholastic philosophy, combined with the 
dicta of pagan rhetoric, erected a new ideal. 

But the recent development of biblical theology has opened 
to the preacher a genuine Golconda. No longer is the Bible a 
Chinese picture without perspective or chiaroscuro. It is seen to 
include every form of literature, to show us the unfolding of 
institutions and ideas from their first crude foreshadowing up to 
their culmination in the gospels and epistles ; and in tracing that 
unfolding the preacher finds an endless task and an exhaustless 
inspiration. Biblical theology neither defends nor attacks sys- 
tematic theology, being interested, not in fixing the final forms 
of truth, but in showing how those forms were evolved under 
the tuition of the Spirit. Systematic theology may be built on 
proof-texts "as Venice and Amsterdam are built on piles." 
Biblical theology cares less for text than for context, aiming not 
at demonstration, but at appreciation. The preacher who will 
absorb some work written from the historical point of view, like 
Schultz' Old Testament Theology or McGiffert's Apostolic Age, will 
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find that old threadbare narratives shine in a new setting, and a 
thousand passages become like Aaron's rod that budded when 
laid up before the Lord. He will straightway become ashamed 
of acrobatic performances on single "texts," and long to 
expound historical movements, divine unfoldings, to show the 
spirit behind the letter, the Christ within the Bible. This method 
of preaching is at once the hardest and the easiest : the hardest, 
because only earnest study will enable a man thus to grasp a 
period in the revelation ; the easiest because, when such study 
has been given, sermons drop from it as easily as ripe fruit from 
full boughs. 2 Such a preacher finds at the end of the year that 
he has not only fed his people, but found access to inexhaustible 
supplies. He is planted by the rivers of water ; he has found 
subterranean foothold and rootage, and each year adds new rings 
to his girth and new diameters to his shadow. 

Why, then, is so much expository preaching a weariness to 
the flesh? Why is it disdained by many as mere "prayer- 
meeting talk," and why does it so often become disjointed, 
incoherent, and confusing? 

i. The failure is often in the selection of materials. Amid 
all the incidents in the narrative (if it be a narrative we are 
expounding) we must find the few things — or, perhaps, the one 
thing — supremely important for the sermon, and rigidly exclude 
all that is irrelevant to our purpose. To expound everything in 
the story is to expound nothing. We must deliberately side- 
track many trains of thought and keep the main line open to our 
one great message. We must beware of minuteness, pedantry, 
subtlety ; beware of losing the forest in the trees. The preacher 
must find his theme and sternly ignore considerations and 
excursions which are entirely proper when he sits in his study, 
but impertinent and disastrous when he stands forth as prophet. 
He must have courage to pass irretorto oculo a thousand nooks 
and corners which would be pleasant enough for a summer stroll, 
but only impede one who is pressing to a goal. He must organ- 
ize his thought, group his materials, study the passage or period 

2 Perhaps the best example of modern expository preaching is in G. A. Smith's 
volumes on Isaiah — composed entirely of sermons preached in his early pastorate. 
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in question until the essential theme emerges, distinct and 

luminous, 

"... as from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon." 

In Robertson's "Third Advent Lecture" we have an admi- 
rable example of genuine exposition. The text is Acts 28 : 1-7 : 

And when they were escaped, then they knew that the island was 
called Melita. And the barbarous people showed us no little kindness: 
for they kindled a fire and received us everyone, because of the 
present rain and because of the cold. And when Paul had gathered a 
bundle of sticks and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of 
the heat and fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw 
the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, 
no doubt this man is a murderer, whom though he hath escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. And he shook off the beast 
into the fire and felt no harm. Howbeit they looked when he should 
have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: but after they had looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said that he was a god. 

Now on this passage the running commentary, of the 
Matthew Henry style, would doubtless tell us that from the 
words "showed us no little kindness" we may learn the duty of 
kindly deeds; from the gathering of the " bundle of sticks " we 
may learn the nobility of industry, and from the coming of the 
" viper out of the heat " we may learn the danger of summer 
temptations. But let no such random " improvements " assume 
to be Christian preaching. Robertson at a bound leaps into the 
center of the story, ignoring most of the incidents, and seizing 
the essential teaching, when he says: "We make three points: 
I, barbarian virtues; II, barbarian idea of retribution; III, 
barbarian conception of deity." 

That is preaching ! It has learned to leave nine-tenths of 
the narrative in shadow in order to throw the central truth into 
high relief. 

2. The failure is frequently due to the lack of any definite 
object in the sermon. The discourse is not focused on anything 
in particular. The preacher, instead of planting one smooth 
stone in the Philistine's forehead, contents himself with a 
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scattering discharge of loose gravel, and the enemy is cheer- 
fully serene. Exposition which is not aimed at some target is 
nebulous and non-effective. The highest virtue of expository 
preaching is not to be beautiful or complete, or historically 
sound or geographically accurate, but to work a moral change 
in the congregation. No lecture on fishes ever caught a fish. 
The only good sermon is a sermon good for something. The 
difference between Hosea's tragic message and Keats' "Ode to 
a Grecian Urn " is the palpable difference between a prophecy 
and a work of art. To Keats "beauty is its own excuse for 
being;" the idea of an end in view is grossly utilitarian. But 
Hosea is seeking lost souls, and his message throbs with the 
passion and agony of a redemptive pity that is stronger than 
sin and shame and death. 

3. The preacher may fail to fuse his materials in the fires 
of the historic imagination. To the poetic eye the dullest 
details become suggestive, and the most prosaic narrative 
gleams with light. When Shelley hears the skylark, his imagina- 
tion takes fire : 

In the golden lightening 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run 
Like an unbodied joy, whose race is just begun. 

The curator of a museum might see in the same songster only 
a " feathered biped with a spotted tail." The curator has his 
place — but not in the poet's chair or the preacher's pulpit! One 
of the best preachers of the last generation was accustomed to 
describe at length Paul's journey from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
pointing out the various villages, streams, and hills that the 
apostle must have passed on that fateful journey. But the 
preacher had so studied the country which the apostle traversed 
that what might have been a dry catalogue became a glowing 
resume of Israel's history, leading up to a magnificent climax in 
the apparition of the risen Lord. Expository preaching of this 
kind affords unparalleled opportunity for oratorial climax. It 
gives full play to word-painting, if the painter cares to attempt 
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that; it is sensitive to the beauty of the lily and the cloud; it 
echoes to the march of great events, throbs with all the passion 
of the ages, shares the glory and the gloom of humanity; and 
the pettiness and poverty of the preacher must vanish in 
expounding the thoughts of God. 

4. The preacher will surely fail if he neglects constantly 
to translate the biblical thought into modern terms and apply it 
to the burning questions of the day. After all, the study of 
antiquity is useless unless we find in it direction for today. 
To make biblical scholars is one thing, to make biblical 
character in the nineteenth century is another thing. The 
sermon belongs not to the literature of knowledge, but the 
literature of power. " These things are written .... that ye 
might have life." The communication of life is the preacher's 
task. Goodness does not consist in reading how other men 
were good, but in achieving something now and here. "The real 
prostitution of the prophets of the Old Testament is in confining 
them to academic uses." The call of Amos is the call which 
comes to many a country lad today; the vices of Solomon's 
daj T are the vices of London and New York ; the betrayal of 
Christ is a present daily tragedy, and the new Acts of the 
Apostles is now being written. He who realizes that the God 
within the Bible is the God within our own perplexed life, 
individual, social, national, and dares to apply the visions of the 
old time to the problems of the new, is in the true apostolic 
succession, and holds the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 



